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PLURALISM AND THE CREDENTIALS OF MONISM. 

THE problem which I shall consider in this paper is one of 
the most persistent, one of the most portentous, problems 
in all philosophy. On its solution the solution of most of the 
interesting problems of philosophy depends. In its most general 
reference it is : What is the meaning and worth of personality ? 
Are persons ultimately real, or are they only parts of some larger 
reality ? Is reality (the meaning of this word I assume at pres- 
ent to need no further definition) one or many? " If," says Soc- 
rates in the Phasdrus, " I find any one who is able to discover 
the one and the many, I follow in his footsteps as in those of a 
God." Ever since Plato's time, and before, this problem of the 
One and the Many has been uppermost in philosophy ; has been, 
perhaps I may be allowed to add, borrowing Plato's word, the 
' divine ' problem. I do not, of course, claim to be able to solve 
this large problem in the present paper. Even if one had the 
solution in his keeping, it would take volumes to make it public. 
I shall consider but one aspect of the question. I shall ask the 
monistic, or unitary solution of the problem for its credentials. 
And, having examined these, I shall ask what warrant they give 
for fixing the basis of this unity in a one world, or in an all-em- 
bracing God or Logos ; what light they throw upon ultimate re- 
ality, upon the true nature of personality, of man's position in the 
universe. And I shall endeavor to show — this will be my thesis 
— that monism 1 is an hypothesis which is rendered plausible only 
because reality is irreducibly plural ; that it is only because per- 
sons are ultimately real that we are led to seek unity in a hy- 
pothetical monistic 'block -world,' in which we then proceed — 
such is the irony of thought ! — ourselves to masquerade as mere 
parts. 

I. 

I am well aware that philosophers are apt now-a-days to have 

eschatophobia, and look upon those who still have the temerity to 

1 Throughout this paper, the term 'monism' is used as the antithesis of 'pluralism,' 
not of ' dualism.' In the latter reference the standpoint of the paper is monistic. 
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speak of ultimate reality, or ultimate anything, as mere scholastic 
survivals. It is the fashion, in some quarters at least, to profess 
humility, to frown on la haute philosophie, and plod away in a 
limited field, patiently gathering facts, not being sure that any- 
thing will come of it at all, but satisfied to think that after all in 
the end something somehow may. For my part, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I regard this professedly humble attitude as a 
mark of intellectual decadence and supercilious dilettantism. 
Even the science of psychology cannot dispense with a meta- 
physic, unless, indeed, it is willing to abandon all attempts to 
consider a large number of topics to which even the most scien- 
tific of its modern devotees still fondly cling. And most of the 
knotty problems of philosophy depend for their solution upon the 
position which one takes, consciously and unconsciously, on 
this question : Is the real one or many ? A thinker may blink 
the problem, may pretend to ignore it ; but if you only push far 
enough into his thinking, you will find that in much of what he 
says he is tacitly assuming an answer to it. 

And philosophers may, in the rough, be divided into two 
classes, according as they take their stand upon the One or the 
Many. But the odd thing is, the most ardent pluralists, like 
Leibniz and Lotze, in the end bring in some unity which threat- 
ens to submerge the individual ; and the most cold-blooded 
and clear-headed monists, like Spinoza, are forced to admit 
some kind of irreducible plurality, if it be only in the ultimate 
attributes of the one substance. 

The remarkable triumphs of science in the present century 
have, naturally enough, had the effect of bringing into promi- 
nence the monistic hypothesis, which is, as we shall see, the one 
on which science rests. This monism, however, may take either 
of two forms. It may place its unity in the world without, in the 
spaced and timed world which natural science deals with — that is, 
it may be a materialistic monism ; or, resting upon a Kantian 
view of space and time, it may be led to regard the ' outer ' 
world as really ' inner ' ; as a world of thoughts, which are, 
however, not merely my thoughts, but the thoughts of an all- 
embracing thinker. Leaving aside, however, the peculiar diffi- 
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culties which one experiences in trying to think any such views 
out to completeness, they are, both of them, equally objection- 
able to a large class of persons, persons who are not so much 
expert, logical, cloister students, as men of affairs, men who have 
felt most strongly the pulse-beat of practical life. For these 
views seem to make the world and its history a foregone con- 
clusion. The individual, this particular individual that I am, is 
helpless to alter its course. The denoument was declared when 
the first word was uttered. The individual thus becomes the 
mere transient expression of a moment in the great world-pro- 
cess. As the Persian poet puts it : " All things that be were 
long since marked upon the tablet of creation .... The day 
when the celestial steed of golden stars was saddled, when the 
proud planets and the constellations were created .... from 
that same day the divan of fate decreed our lot." 

But not only has all interest departed from history for him 
who regards it as a tale that is already told ; not only is the indi- 
vidual with his boundless aspirations left in hopeless despair. All 
our moral experiences, all our affectional experiences lose their 
meaning ; ay, and even truth itself becomes an empty name, on 
this block -theory of the universe which monism of either kind 
sets up. It is vain to try to escape by saying : " But the Abso- 
lute Himself, whose history the world is writing, is not apart 
from you. He lives in you, and you in Him, .... or It. 
Your true self is the author of the book, is the entire book it- 
self." For the question is, Is it my true self? Is it myself, 
this individual, distinct from all other individuals, and from 
any supposed all-embracing individual, that struggles, and wills, 
and loves, and fancies itself free ? Is it this self of mine which 
/ would make efficient in the world ? 

Now it is, as I have said, the doers of deeds, the actors in the 
world, rather than the spectators, who are most apt to feel the 
insufficiency of the conclusion which would make the world all 
of a piece, one continuous whole, of such a sort that the " flower 
in the crannied wall," if fully and completely known, would tell 
" what God is and man is." Nature, which is regarded as con- 
tinuous and interdependent to such an extent that she can say : 
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"Who knoweth one of my meanings, 
Is master of all that I am," 

is not the kind of nature which can serve me as a field of 
action. Such a view would not make the world a stage, and the 
men and women players on it. For the players must have free- 
dom to interpret the lines. It would rather make it one big 
Punch-and-Judy-show, in which we were mere puppets, bandied 
about by the play of hidden forces, and dancing to the music of 
the almighty bassoon. 

But he who would rebel against this solid (unitary) world finds 
much difficulty in making his claim appeal to the philosopher. 
He is apt either to give up the effort to do so, and simply to con- 
demn philosophers, as bloodless ratiocinators, whose thinking 
leads to futile or fatuous results, or else to join Pascal in com- 
plaining, that they have corrupted the order established by God, 
" en cherchant les choses profanes avec le coeur, et les divines avec 
l'esprit." It is to the heart, and not to the reason that the appeal 
must be made, if we would escape. Or, rather, it is misplaced 
affection which has brought us into our difficulty. And, as Pas- 
cal further says, " le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait 
pas." Some, again, would rest the case on a simple appeal to 
individual experience. This attitude is expressed very forcibly 
by the sturdy Polish defender of individualism-at-all-costs, Pro- 
fessor Lutoslawski, in the Monist for last July. " I know," he 
says in substance, " I know that / am free, that / am eternally 
real, that / am no mere part of a larger whole. If you have not 
this confidence — well ! Perhaps you are not free, perhaps you 
are a mere creature of cosmic causes. But, for my part, I say to 
any such devouring unity what our Polish poet Sienkiewitz said 
to the Christian god : ' I derive my power thence, whence thou 
derivest thine. Hence I fear not thee.' " 

I confess myself on the side of the Polish philosopher. Every- 
thing to my mind depends upon the possibility of maintaining a 
pluralistic philosophy, the picturesqueness of the world, the worth 
of moral (and aesthetic) judgments, the significance of our emo- 
tional and religious life, ay, and the very significance of our search 
after truth. And I shall assume for the present that such is the 
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import of the question — that we would like to be pluralists, if we 
only could at the same time satisfy the imperious claims of reason. 

II. 

The immediate question, then, is : Why does reason seem to 
demand that the world be conceived as one continuous whole ? 
Is it because experience tells us that it is such ? Clearly not. 
The world of experience is a world full of gaps and breaks. To 
be sure, science succeeds more and more in filling these gaps. 
But when all is done, there still remain many breaks which are 
only united by a hypothesis, by the assumption that, if our eyes 
were keen enough, and if our instruments were fine enough, we 
should discover, actually experience, the continuity. That is to 
say, the block-world is an ideal. And science rests upon it. 
Prove to the scientists that Mr. Charles Pierce is right in holding 
that their experiments are far from showing that there are no breaks 
in the uniformity of nature, and they will simply retort : " That 
means that there are still in science many undiscovered countries, 
that her work is not yet achieved." But they will never for a 
moment doubt that nature is uniform and continuous, if you 
could only find it out. 

It is an interesting and significant fact that the people who were 
from the first most strongly impregnated with the sense of unity, 
the Semites, never reached any such conception of a solid, unitary, 
thoroughly coherent world. Miracles were always in order. It is 
to the more polytheistic races that we must turn for every sort of 
pantheism. This would seem to imply that such a unity is only 
reached for one whose starting point is with the Many. Why 
this should be the case, we shall see further on. 

The development of the unitary conception with the Greeks is 
most instructive. Olympus was always an unruly household. 
There were many hidden, struggling, conflicting purposes present 
in the universe. But this variety did not content the Greek mind. 
Behind the Gods in Homer looms up the stern figure of Fate, to 
which even Zeus is subject. This unity lurking in the background 
of Greek thought expresses itself in many Greek myths, in the 
egg-myth, in the Kronos-myth, in the androgyn-myth. But these 
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give nothing more than the suggestion that, after all, in spite of 
all diversity, there is some sort of unity present. It is the feeling 
of diversity and discord that occasions wonder and stimulates the 
mind to search for the unity and the harmony which do not ap- 
pear. The first serious efforts of the Greeks to find the unity are 
spent in a study of nature. Unconsciously, to this notion of na- 
ture (<p6ac$) are transferred the quality of Fate, and the significant 
thought in the myths to which we have referred ; and in this act the 
very notion of nature is for the first time reached, of nature, that is, 
which has a character of its own, which character, if known, would 
explain all things that happen in it. The concept of the essential 
oneness of the world has appeared. But in trying to think the 
world on this basis, philosophy ran into contradictions. There is 
no unity (no permanence, nothing fixed), said the Sophists, in the 
world (fpuaez). Unity is agreement of men with one another, and 
that is a mere matter of convention. Yes, said Socrates, unity 
is a matter of agreement ; but does it follow that this agree- 
ment is merely a matter of convention ? Let us see if there is 
not an inevitable agreement among men, at least in matters of 
conduct, when they free their thought from self-contradiction ; 
when they think whole thoughts. This means, added Plato, that 
we are each capable of reaching universal thoughts, of discover- 
ing, each in himself, the norm of all thinking. These complete 
thoughts are not, therefore, merely objects of my thinking. They 
are thoughts laid up in Heaven from the beginning, of which we 
have had a vision before entering upon life ; they are the " clouds 
of glory " which we " trail " from " God, who is our home." 

The question which Socrates had not answered — how unity 
can be found in the thinking of many individuals, even if, just be- 
cause they are thinking beings, their thoughts, when free from 
contradiction, are alike — Plato answers by placing the real source 
and seat of that unity in God, who is just that system of universal 
notions or ideas which we, in our learning, re-discover in our- 
selves. The unity must be placed somewhere, and it cannot be 
finally placed in many individuals, even if in their essential nature 
they are alike. That likeness must find its explanation in some 
higher unity, in the world of the eternal ideas. 
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What I want to bring out by this reference is, that Greek phi- 
losophy rested, with a growing consciousness of the fact, on a 
prejudice for unity ; that it was determined, not only to find that 
unity, but to place it when found, in the nature of the common 
world, in essence, in reality, whatever that might prove to be. 
When the effort to find and place it in nature failed, and men 
sought it within, forthwith this world of inner unity, of coherent 
thought, was carried into the heavens ; the old concept of fiats 
re-appeared, but transfigured. We have only journeyed from a 
more or less complete material monism, to a more inexorable 
ideal monism. Behind the clashing wills of the many gods the 
unifying bond was Fate. This Fate took form in the early phi- 
losophers' conception of nature, only to show that there it could 
not rest, to prepare the way for the more stubborn pluralism of 
the Sophists and Socrates, and to appear again in Plato's univer- 
sal man in the heavens, whose ideas or coherent thoughts are the 
essence of the world. 

Now this Greek development has the advantage, which all 
things Greek have, of rare simplicity ; and it brings out into re- 
lief the three attitudes which are usually taken by thinkers : (1) 
there is a continuity, and its seat is in nature ; (2) there is a 
continuity, and its seat is in God, the Logos, in Brahm ; (3) 
there is no real continuity at all, no necessary coherence, and it 
is only convention or habit that leads us to suppose that there is. 
I propose now, by examining the grounds of these different atti- 
tudes, to indicate a fourth, which satisfies at once the natural 
longing for unity, that is, pays due respect to the continuous 
world which science and philosophy seem to demand ; and, at 
the same time, respects our natural repugnance to a rigid unity, 
that is, satisfies the religious, moral, and emotional needs of man- 
kind, and saves for experience its significance to the individual. 

III. 

The starting point of the modern thinker is with consciousness, 
and his first step is universal doubt. But, after the clean sweep 
of Cartesian doubt, what remains ? Simply experience itself, 
minus all theories about it. More accurately, there remains for 
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me my experience. There is, however, a distinction within my 
own experience between two orders of facts, which leads at first 
to the supposition of two worlds, an inner and an outer. This 
real distinction is often, and no less crudely, stated as a distinction 
between mind and matter. And the endless and fruitless dis- 
cussions of so-called psychological parallelism, to which we 
have been treated in recent years, have no meaning apart from 
this crude realistic attitude. Less naive philosophers describe 
this distinction as holding between experiences which occur in 
time only, and experiences which are also events in space. Re- 
cent writers on psychology, however, have shown that all our 
feelings, even our most intimate emotions, have some kind of a 
spatial quality. This is the philosophical value of Professor 
James' theory of the emotions. And the theory might, I think, 
be extended still further. It might be shown that even our most 
complex thoughts, our most transcendental speculations, have, 
when examined closely, and regarded as mere data of conscious- 
ness, also some local habitation, have, at least, some vague feel- 
ing of a spatial reference. 

The difference between these two orders in my experience 
must then find some other explanation. And where is this to be 
sought? Now, it is noticeable that, in proportion as the space 
reference becomes the obvious thing about my experience, I re- 
gard it as occurring in an order of experiences immediately given 
to me, and, as such, apparently independent of me and of any 
effort of mine. This feeling of independence -of-me becomes 
itself the occasion of my regarding the sum of such experiences 
as forming a coherent world and possessing a unity of its own, in 
so far as I personify them as nature, and no further ; in so far, 
that is, as I duplicate the centre of activity, and posit a power 
other than myself, which I make responsible for these experi- 
ences of mine, which I feel to be beyond my control, I have put 
an ideal and independent unity into this one group of my ex- 
periences. 

But why should I assume such an independent source of 
activity? Clearly I never experienced it. Hume's analysis here 
is complete. I must bring this notion to nature, to my physical 
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experiences, if I would find it there. Now, why should I not, on 
recognizing this, discard the notion altogether, refuse to admit 
that there is any coherence, any necessary connection for me in 
the world of nature ? It is not sufficient to say, as some Kantians 
are wont to do, that my first and smallest experience, to be an 
experience for me at all, involves the correlation of that experi- 
ence with all possible experiences, involves, as they say, in the 
jargon a part of the school, the " transcendental synthetic unity 
of apperception." All that is necessary is, that it should have, at 
the time of its being experienced, some connection or other for 
me with my preceding and subsequent experiences ; in so far 
as these come within my present ken. It is not necessary that 
there should be some one pervading unity in all my experiences, 
but that in each experience, at the time of its being experienced, 
there should be some unity. In a word, my experience would 
be just as real for me, if, like the picture in the kaleidoscope, it 
changed completely at every turn, at every turn presenting some 
kind of coherence in the various parts of the picture which is for 
the moment in view. No unity supposed to go beyond the 
orderly arrangement of the parts of my present experience is 
ever given to me in experience itself, either directly, or as its a 
priori condition. It is an ideal introduced into experience, and 
that, as will appear in the sequel, for certain theoretical and 
practical purposes, and valid only so far as these purposes 
demand. 

To be sure, inasmuch as experiences do come, whether I will 
or no, I must construct some sort of connection between my 
present experience and possible future experiences, before they 
occur, unless I would be wiped out of existence by some fatal 
collision with the unexpected ; and since I do this on the analogy 
of the past, I am bound, for safety's sake, to assume a relative 
continuity. But I need not assume any complete and thorough- 
going unity for this purpose. We have not, therefore, in this 
fact of the stubbornness of nature found the explanation of the 
distinction between the two orders of experience above referred 
to. 

And, if the individual be conceived in his isolation, it is not 
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necessary for him to introduce any complete unity into his na- 
ture-experiences. Each can reign supreme in the world of his 
own private experiences. I can wield the sceptre to my heart's 
content over the shrubs and brutes in my own back-yard. I can 
lavishly spend my millions — in Spain. Nay, I can even go abroad 
into the larger world, and " grasp this sorry scheme of things 
entire," and re-mold it as " near to the heart's desire " as I please — 
by becoming an errant Don Quixote To be sure, experience 
would then be for me full of surprises. But to our hypothetical 
individual, living in utter isolation from his fellows, such sur- 
prises would merely take the place of the variety which the com- 
mon man enjoys in his social experiences. My world would not 
be reliable ; but why need it be ? If all alone, I could thrive on 
caprice, unless, indeed, it should chance to kill me. But such a 
world would be a crazy world. The insane man is just the man 
who lives in a world all his own. It is not a world in which 
social relations are possible. One can have no social relations 
with a crazy man, in so far as crazy, just because there is no 
meeting-ground in a reliable common world of experience. Re- 
liability is here the sine qua non. And it is interesting to note 
that growth in the rigidity of the conception of the world has 
gone pari passu with advancement in complexity of civilization. 
This led first to an accurate measurement of time and space 
relations ; for time and space are just the raw form of a thor- 
oughly reliable common world of experience. An effort to 
measure and determine accurately events in space and time fol- 
lowed. The mathematical preceded the other sciences in develop- 
ment, because it is primarily in space and time that individuals 
are thoroughly and intimately related to one another. In re- 
gard to the events occurring in space and time, individuals who 
have reached the stage of self-consciousness, are less intimately 
related ; for, as soon as these events are recognized as thoughts, 
or phenomena, the common world is broken up into as many 
worlds as there are individuals. Unity here must therefore be 
created. Continuity becomes an ideal, and is an ideal which is 
essential to social life. In this, then, we find the explanation of 
the real difference between the two orders of my experience ; 
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the one I regard as my private life, and the other, while 
equally mine, is also in a field of common experience sharable by 
all sane, that is, social beings. 

IV. 

Now, there are two conceivable, thoroughly reliable, continu- 
ous worlds. (1) A world of brute necessity, a block-world of 
common experience ; and it is here immaterial whether the con- 
tinuity be placed in nature and stated as the doctrine of the per- 
sistence of force, the conservation of energy, or the uniformity of 
the quantum of motion ; or, in God, or the Logos, and stated in 
terms of some monistic idealism. (2) A world constituted of many 
individuals, living in perfect freedom and independence, one of 
another and of a world of given common experience, provided 
each individual has attained perfect knowledge, granting, always 
that individuals have a like nature, a common reason, when they 
come to a full knowledge of themselves. And this is also the 
assumption of sociability. The seat of continuity here would be 
placed in many persons taken each in his totality, that is, to the 
full extent of his being. It is easy to show, however, that the 
first of these conditions, although giving us a reliable world, 
nevertheless is inadequate to give us any basis for our moral, our 
religious, and our affectional experiences ; that is, it would not 
give us a world in which the higher social relations were possible. 
Nor would it give us a world in which truth itself could have any 
significance. For truth in a world where all is necessitated could 
merely be the inevitable tipping of the scales in one direction or 
the other. It would, therefore, not be a world for self-conscious 
beings at all, and thus sociability could be no more in it than 
such as may be conceived between stones, plants, and animals, 
driven about by brute instinct and by force of habit. The second 
of these conditions, however, is certainly not the one at present 
realized. At best it can be conceived only as a goal infinitely 
removed. 

It is evident, therefore, that either we must admit some of our 
experiences, and amongst them those which appear to us to be 
the most real, to be due to mere illusion, to ignorance on our 
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part, or else, that we live in a world which is not, and cannot by 
any hypothesis, be conceived as wholly reliable. In a word, we 
are living in a semi-crazy world. And, indeed, does not a world 
in which selfish greed, bitter jealousies, class-hatred, personal 
enmities, murder, war, and pillage, are the order — in short, the 
world which socialists are fond of painting in lurid colors — appear 
to be a crazy world ? And the least reliable, the craziest world 
of all, would appear to be that governed by a democracy. Here 
we have to deal with the maximum of unaccountable forces. 
Such a government is defensible, only on the ground that 
it is a better preparation for the higher unity which we 
have pictured as the goal of individual endeavor, and offers a 
better field for the development of the higher social relations, 
which we have seen to be impossible in the lower brute or 
mechanical unity, than any other form. But such a government 
is certainly doomed to failure, if the world has not advanced far 
enough to substitute some other unity than that which is found 
in mechanism. Otherwise the only way of restoring the relia- 
bility which is essential to social life is to erect some kind of 
mechanical government, such as the socialists would establish, or 
to attempt to find the needed unity by reverting to the one- 
headedness of a monarchy, wherein only one man's caprice must 
be reckoned with, and this can, to some extent, at least, be re- 
duced to a unity. 

So far, we have seen that the conception of a unitary world is 
an ideal which is necessary for certain purposes, and is justifiable 
only by its end, which is harmonious social action. But where is 
this unity placed ? In part in a world of given common experi- 
ence, or more accurately in that part of my experience which is 
conceived as also entering directly into the experience of others ; 
and in part in the world of my experience which is conceived as 
constructed by me, but upon principles of universal reason, and 
by other beings like me, but equally upon principles of universal 
reason. In a word, it is placed in part in a world regarded as 
merely given, and in part in a world regarded as my own creation 
and the creation of my fellow men. Of the relation of these 
two grounds of unity to each other we shall have more to say 
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later. For the rest, there is no unity, and the world is full of 
strife, war, and caprice. But the social relations, and the signifi- 
cance of our search for truth, demand that the individual be con- 
sidered as sovereign and self-determined, in a word, as a person, 
and capable of actually interfering in the course of common ex- 
perience. And now our unity is broken up into a pluralism, 
which threatens utter anarchy, unless in the common world of 
immediately given experience, and in the social world of unity 
constructed by the joint endeavor of rational beings, we can still 
find enough that is reliable to sail a state and found a society on. 
In order, then, that social life may be possible, the world must 
be reliable to such an extent that we can with certainty judge the 
future by the past. In so far as complex social relations depend 
upon facts given in a world of common experience, and, at the 
same time, not determined by the independent will of rational be- 
ings, these facts must be ideally constructive as a world of con- 
tinuity. But, in so far as the higher personal relations demand 
the recognition of the autonomy of the individuals concerned, 
and their free agency, the facts in the world of common exper- 
ience to which they give rise cannot be wholly stated in terms of 
this ideal, one, continuous world. Real interruptions in the order 
of events are here necessary. Now these interruptions seem to 
make our world unreliable once more. They introduce an incal- 
culable element, and thus threaten the possibility of the very 
social relations which called for their recognition. It is clear 
then that the ideal basis of social relations must make possible 
the introduction of some other kind of unity than that which the 
exact sciences would put into nature. The existence of inde- 
pendent individuals, as efficient causes in the world, must not de- 
stroy irretrievably the unity and reliability of experience. How 
then is this higher unity to be conceived ? The answer is clear 
enough when we remember that in the one case the unity is con- 
ceived as mechanical. Every event in experience is regarded as 
determined a parte post. But we were led to regard this kind of 
unity as insufficient because it left no room for freely acting per- 
sons ; that is, for beings who act for their own ends, for individ- 
uals whose deeds are, in part at least, determined a parte ante. 
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It follows, then, that, if unity is to be possible in a world which 
includes free agents, it is only because somehow each individual 
comprehends, that is, is able to appreciate, the ends of all other 
individuals. Each individual, in other words, is to be conceived 
as related in his full extent to a world of given common ex- 
periences, and also fully related to a kingdom of ends which 
includes the purposes of all free beings. 

The postulates, then, of perfect sociability are : (i) that the 
world of experience be conceived as one coherent whole, with all 
its determinations in itself, with all its future history written in its 
present manifestations, just in so far as free intelligent agents are 
not efficient factors in determining events in it ; and (2) that, 
when such agents are real causes in it, their actions must be in- 
telligent ; that is, must be determined by ends which may be 
appreciated by all rational beings. Thus only can men be free, 
and at the same time the world be reliable. And (3) that individ- 
uals be regarded as free and efficient agents, as real determiners 
of events in the world of our common experience. 

These are the postulates of perfect sociability, or, what is the 
same thing, of a thoroughly sane world. In the actual world 
to-day, it is evident that these are merely postulates, that they 
are the bases of an ideal construction of things. This may be 
either because there are individuals who act capriciously ; that is, 
without reference to ends appreciable by all, or because our 
knowledge is not yet sufficient to enable us to appreciate all ra- 
tional conduct. In a word, in the present world perfect sociability 
is not possible ; there is more or less confusion and discord, be- 
cause we are all more or less insane, because each is, to some 
extent, at least, determined to construct the world as if it were 
his own private property. 

V. 
So much for the unitary theory and its credentials. We have 
now to ask what light, if any, this discussion throws upon the 
nature of personality. Is not the person lost in these two 
grounds of unity which we have discovered as the conditions of 
sanity ? We may answer at once that such cannot be the case. 
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For the only test of sanity was after all sociability, which is the 
same as saying that, apart from the recognition of a real and ulti- 
mate pluralism there is no occasion even for the introduction of the hy- 
pothesis of a solid block-world. This is perhaps the reason why 
the Semites never reached any such view. 

What then is the truth in regard to these things? Simply 
this : The world must be conceived as altogether coherent and 
interdependent in so far as free individuals do not freely act in it. 
Such individuals must, however, be conceived as capable of so 
acting, capable of interrupting sequences, of changing the history 
of the world — at least to some extent. We have the same 
ground for demanding the latter that we have for demanding the 
former. Both demands rest, in the last analysis, on native biases, 
on deep-rooted prejudices ; and both find their sanction in the 
same motive, namely, in the possibility of a sociable or sane 
world. And it is a pitiful confession of impotence to make per- 
sons who are the bases of these social relations mere parts of the 
appearance world, in order to fit some preconceived notion of the 
kind of unity which is demanded. Such an attitude can, in the 
end, lead only to contradiction, as it has done in the hands of 
Mr. Bradley, who is the best exponent of this kind of monism. 
His work on Appearance and Reality is, in effect, the reductio ad 
absurdum of monism. 

How the interruptions in the order of events in the world of 
common experience are to be conceived as real, without doing 
violence to the continuity of the world, is another question, which 
I shall now briefly consider. In order to make this clear, I avail 
myself of an illustration that has sometimes been employed by 
psychologists, in order to show how the facts in the world of nature 
may be conceived as forming, from a certain point of view, a closed 
system, and, at the same time, from another point of view, as 
subject to actual interference from without. Here is a weight sus- 
pended in the air by a string. The string breaks, and the so-called 
' energy of position' is now ' energy of motion.' But there is no 
new energy created in the universe by the breaking of the string. 
Now the relation is from the physical point of view in no wise 
altered, if, instead of breaking of itself, the string should be cut 
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So far as this particular system is concerned, it is altogether im- 
material whether the string be cut or broken. This illustration 
has, however, so far as I know, been used only in order to state 
the possible efficiency of the mental in the physical series, without 
breaking in upon the coherence of the physical, when regarded 
in itself. For this purpose the illustration is insufficient, just be- 
cause the crucial difficulty is to explain how any mental fact can 
play the part of scissors to a physical string. The whole diffi- 
culty here, however, arises from a crude dualistic way of stating 
the relation between the two orders of facts which I distinguish 
within my experience. As I have shown above, the only ground 
for making this distinction, is the fact that I conceive myself as 
living in a world of my individual experiences and, at the same 
time, in a world of experiences which, while equally mine, are also 
the experiences of others. Here, then, there is no such gap as 
that between the mental and the physical to be bridged. Nor is 
there any gap between the two orders of my experience, the 
private and the at-once-private-and-public. All that is necessary 
then, is to suppose that I have some private personal line of con- 
nection with certain private-and-public groups of experiences, and 
that my private connection with these public-private experiences 
enables me to play the part of the scissors, and, occasionally at 
least, to cut strings, thereby determining the direction which shall 
be given to the so-called ' energies ' of the common world. 
This is precisely what we have in our bodies, which are just those 
groups of our public-private experiences with which our purely 
private lives are most intimately connected. 

The world of nature may then be conceived as coherent, and 
the individual none the less be a real, efficient, free cause in de- 
termining the order of its events. 

But now the question forces itself upon us once more : How 
is our world to become reliable, if it contain autonomous agents ? 
We have seen that, to introduce reliability in a world of this sort, 
we must conceive the actions of such individuals as determined 
by ends which are appreciable to all. And we have also seen 
that the present world is not thus reliable. We must conclude, 
then, that if our world is to become thoroughly sane, social, and 
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reliable, each agent in it must so act that his motives may be ap- 
preciable to all ; must so act that all who know him may always 
rely upon his conduct. Each individual must then, in the full- 
ness of his being, comprehend the ends of all other rational indi- 
viduals. But it does not, as is often supposed, follow from this, 
that the hypothetical individual, whom we will suppose to have 
discovered his true comprehensive self, and, in so doing, to have 
been able to enter into and appreciate the rational activities of all 
other beings, would find that he and his fellow beings were all, 
and in all ways, alike ; that he would have become himself the 
one and all-embracing reality. I can enter into the lives of those 
who do not act according to my ideals. I can appreciate vicari- 
ously the motives of a sentimental slummer, of a Bryan, of an 
Ingersoll, and to some extent, even the motives which actuate the 
present German Emperor, though they are not motives which 
would determine conduct for me. My conduct, that is, is deter- 
mined by other ends. 

The relation which is presupposed in the condition of actual 
reliability in a world which admits many independent free beings, 
does imply that each individual, taken in his totality, is absolute, 
infinite, divine, and in intimate communion with all other indi- 
viduals taken in their totality. But it does not imply that he is 
numerically identical with them. It only implies this for one who 
assumes that all relation is limitation, and that, in consequence, 
all beings living in relation to each other are, in so far, members 
of an appearance-world. Mr. Bradley, to be sure, assumes that 
we must hold relation to be a badge of unreality, and so makes 
quick work with pluralism. The Many, he says, must either be 
in relation to each other or not. If they are not, then why need 
we assume a Many ? And if they are, why then, in so far, they 
are unreal. But this is a palpable begging of the question. For 
the whole point at issue is whether or not relations are conceiva- 
ble which are not limitations. I maintain that they are, and that 
the most real and precious experiences of life are of this order. 
Love, even on its lower level, is a blending of individuals in 
unity, whereby the independent individuality of each is but in- 
tensified. In higher, pure spiritual love, still more is this the 
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case. And all our truly religious experiences are of this order. 
Ay, and so is the experience one has when he recognizes for him- 
self a truth. It is for him a truth, and not merely the opinion or 
dictum of another, just because it is his own free and independent 
insight into the coherence or non-coherence of a set of observed 
relations. 

We may, then, conclude that neither of the kinds of unity 
which sanity demands involves the suppression, or final absorp- 
tion, of the individual in some larger whole. Nay, we must even 
add, that such absorption would render both these kinds of unity 
meaningless. We may, therefore, reject the necessity-fetich in 
every form. Necessitarianism is not a revealed truth which the 
modern world has received. It is nothing but a scientific buga- 
boo. And its origin may be clearly traced to an exclusive reli- 
ance upon one of our native biases ; upon that, namely, which 
considers exclusively a common world of given facts and the kind 
of unity which it demands. It is a part of that dogmatism which 
a more thorough-going critique would dispel. 

In its early developments, political economy was more like an 
exact science than it is to-day. Later economists found that, in 
describing man as a money -making animal, writers had forgotten 
only one thing, namely, that, after all, he was a man. Political 
theorists, with their notions of society as an organism, and 
socialists who would put these notions into practice, are making 
just the same error. And now some so-called scientists — or, shall 
I say, philosophers? — are busy trying to explain the religious 
experiences of mankind by discovering their psycho-motor re- 
actions. And philosophers of no little fame have taught that 
thought is a mere secretion, like bile. All these misdirected ef- 
forts, and many others of the same sort, spring from a common 
source, and rest upon the same dogmatism — upon the determi- 
nation to reduce all the facts of experience to data presented 
to some mere spectator, and connected with one another by 
laws of inexorable necessity, so that the past always determines 
the future. In a word, they are all parts of the worship of the 
block-world-idol, which is the modern Juggernaut, threatening 
to crush the individual under its weight. 
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We can escape from this catastrophe, however, only by insist- 
ing upon the limitations of the attitude of the natural scientist, 
and the kind of unity of which he is in search. Such a unity will 
never be sufficient for any science which regards man, in part at 
least, in the light of his higher activity, and, least of all, for phil- 
osophy. Here the essential factor is human freedom. In the 
former case, we stand face to face with a world of facts, which 
from the first we are determined to consider as forming one in- 
exorably coherent world, because it must be reliable : otherwise 
we cannot make it so. In the latter, we confront, in addition, a 
world of persons, of self-activities, of beings who choose, and who, 
in so far, direct the course of events in the light of certain ends. 
And if any unity is to be allowed here, if this world is to be made 
reliable, this must be done in such a way as not to involve our 
returning again to the block -world of natural science. As Em- 
erson has said : " When virtue is in presence, all subordinate 
powers sleep. On its own level, or in view of nature, tempera- 
ment is final. I see not, if one be once caught in this trap of 
so-called sciences, any escape for the man from the links of phys- 
ical necessity. Given such an embryo, such a history must fol- 
low. On this platform, one lives in a sty of sensualism, and 
would soon come to suicide. But it is impossible that the cre- 
ative power should exclude itself. Into every intelligence there 
is a door which is never closed through which the creator passes. 
The intellect, seeker of absolute truth, or the heart, lover of ab- 
solute good, intervenes for our succor, and at one whisper of 
these high powers we awake from ineffectual struggles with this 
nightmare. We hurl it into its own hell, and cannot again con- 
tract ourselves to so base a state." 

Chas. M. Bakewell. 



